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THE FLOWER GARDEN, 

How neat little Anna’s flower garden looks! 
There she stands with the watering pot in her 
hands, the gardener has taught her how to take 
care of her plants, and she rises early every 
morning, that she may have time to attend to them 
before she goes to school, Then she comes in to 
breakfast after she has finished, as bright and 
sweet and fresh as the flowers she has been tend- 
ing. It is avery pretty employment for little girls, 
and a very healthy one tod. To be sure we have 
nut many garden spots here in Boston; but in the 
summer most of you go into the country during 
the warm months, and then you can see what 
skilful gardeners you can make. Anna has a 
beautiful rose tree there in full blossom. How 
beautiful the moss rose is with its green covering— 
I know of nothing more beautiful. I have heard 
of white moss roses, but I never saw one. Did 
you? There are a great many varieties of roses, 
and all beautiful of their kind. In some countries 
they always strew flowers over the dead. I once 
saw a sweet baby in a coffin with a rose bud in its 
Its soft golden hair was parted on its 
forehead and its blue eyes were half closed. I 
eould hardly believe it was not sleeping. It wasa 
sad sweet sight. 

In the East, people converse by means of flow- 
ers. They use them for an alphabet. You have 
all seen Flora’s Dictionary, I dare say, and know 
the meaning of most of our common flowers. If 
not I advise you to learn them; I think it would 
be a very pretty amusement for you. A great 
many ladies now have learned the art of making 
wax flowers, and they copy nature so closely that 
one is easily deceived by them. I have seen some 
imitations that were quite beautiful, but I had rather 
see the real ones, for the fragrance is wanting. I 
shall be glad when spring comes again—shall not 


you—with the song of birds and the sweet scent of 
flowers? 
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{The following Story is much longer than we could wish for the 
Companion, but it is very interesting, and we were unwilling to 
abridge its usefglness by dividing it. It is copied froma new 
Book, entitled “ Pleasure and Profit, or Mary and Florence.”’} 

THRE APPLE-PIE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Charles and Emily were tolerably good, and 
generally happy children: they were indulged but 
not spoilt. Charles was a bright, bold looking 
boy, with fine hazle eyes, and brown curly hair; 
and Emily was a fair blue-eyed girl, with dimples 
in her cheeks when she smiled. They lived ina 


low white cottage, in a liitle garden, at the end of 


& village; and the principal hero of my tale is an 
Apple-pie. I may mention, however, that Emily 
slept in a small room next to Cherles’s, containing 
& pretty little bed, with white dimity curtains, a 
wash hand stand, a chest of drawers, little table, 
on which lay her Bible and Prayer-book, and a 


seat for Charles, whenever he went to pay her a 
visit in her apartment. Every thing was kept in 
order. Almost any untidy little girl would have 
learned much from visiting Emily’s chamber. 
Among many indulgences bestowed on those 
children by their kind parents, perhaps that of the 
Saturday’s supper was esteemed the most. If no 
very serious fault had been committed during the 
week, it was their papa’s custom to read to them 
some interesting story on Saturday afternoon, 
while they were busy with their different employ- 
ments. A basket of working materials was placed 
before Mrs. Seymour, and Emily assisted her 
mamma in mending the clothes of the family, or in 
making little frocks and caps for the poor children 
in the village, while Charles busied himself with 
his pencil; and wonderful were the birds, dogs, 
cats, and fions which he produced, with their 
names printed below, in large letters; a precaution 
which he had adopted ever since that disastrous 
night when little Emily had mistaken one of his 
birds for a lion. 

The supper which succeeded those afternoons 
was most pleasant. The curds and cream at top, 
the artichokes in the middle, and the fruit-tart at 
the bottom were delightful. 

One morning, as Emily lay in bed, listening to 
the lark, some one tapped at the door, and Charles’s 
voice was heard exclaiming ; 

‘¢ Emily! Emily! what are you about? Still in 
bed, listening to that solitary bird, while the sun 
is shining out se warm, and ten thousand birds are 
in the birch wood, singing loud and charming! 
Up, up, my lady bright! we shall have time for a 
delightful ramble before my school-hour.”’ 

Emily was up in a moment. She dressed her- 
self hastily; and still more hastily did she hurry 
over her prayers: not once pausing to consider in 
whose presence she was kneeling, or to ask from 
the heart for that assistance without which no little 
girl can be kept from temptation fora day, or even 
for an hour. 

The morning proved quite as warm and bright 
as Charles had promised it would be. And nume- 
rous butterflies seemed to be of the same opinion: 
they were careering through the meadows in quick 
succession, now dipping for a moment into the 
bright yellow buttercups, now darting again through 
the clear blue sky, in happy freedom. Charles 
and Emily were soon in eager pursuit of a lovely 
creature with golden wings. They, too, seemed 
to fly through the air, their little feet scarcely 
brushing the dew from the grass. The butterfly 
settled for a moment ona bluebell. Oh, happy 
Emily! holding her breath, advancing on tip-toe, 
and stealing softly upon it, she darted down, ex- 
claiming joyfully, ‘‘I1 have caught it! I have 
caught it!’ But the butterfly was happier still; 
sliding through her slender fingers, it soared into 





‘| the air, rejoicing again in life and liberty. 


‘¢ It istime for us to return home,”’ said Charles, 
in a tone of disappointment. ‘‘ You have let it 
go just when I thought all was safe, and we have 
no time for another chase after those slippery 
eels,”’ , 

‘‘ Eels!’ said Emily; ‘‘I thought eels were 
fish. Now, Charles, this is just as bad as my 
mistaking your bird for a lion, which made you so 
angry.” 

*¢ Tt is not the same in the least,” said Charles; 
‘* but it is that you Emily, do not understand me- 
taphor.” ° 

‘¢ Metaphor!” said Emily, looking quite puzzled. 
‘*Oh, Charles, I wish you had never gone to 
school, you say so many things now which I do 





chair. There was likewise a box, which contain- 
ed her Sunday’s bonnet, and which served as a 


not understand,”’ 


‘Well, Emily, you should go to school too. 
I wish you had been with us the other day, when 
our master took us to visit the Infant School. 
There was a little girl there, sitting at the end of 
the form, who was not four years old; her feet 
could not nearly reach the ground; and when the 
master bid them clap their hands, she always lost 
her balance and tumbled upon the floor.. Oh, it 
was so funny! And yet she understood metaphor, 


and know about an acute angle, and an obtuse an- 
igle. If you were to go, Emily, you would be sad- 


ly awkward; I fear they would call you an obtuse 
angle.” 

‘Then I will not go, Charles; for I do not like 
to be called bad names. My mamma never calls 
me obtuse angle, nor metaphor neither: she calls 
me little Emily; and I always understand what 
she says. 

‘* Well, little Emily, here is something you can 
understand; here is Tom, the baker’s boy, coming 
along with a most magnificent pie. How nice it 
looks! and oh, how deliciously it smells! Where 
are you going, Tom, with that pie?” 

‘* Sir, it is an apple-pie, master says; and I am 
going with it to your house.” 

** Oh,” said Emily, ‘ it is the apple-pie mamma 
ordered for supper to-night. You know uncle and 
aunt Seymour were to arrive on Wednesday cve- 
ing, and this is Wednesday.” 

** Yes,” said Charles, looking wistfully at the 
apple-pie; ‘‘ it is Wednesday, and we sit up to 
supper only on Saturdays.” 

_ Tom was meanwhile thovivg off with the apple- 
pie. 
** Stop, Tom!” said Charles; ‘‘stop only for 
one moment, and let me look at it again.” 

But Tom only quickened his movements. The 
children followed him into the garden; vut already 
he was within the house, and the threatened dan- 
ger seemed averted. Presently, however, a key 
was heard to turn in a door, and the cook entering 
the pantry, and advancing to a table in the win- 
dow, placed the apple-pie upon it, and leaving the 
room without perceiving the children outside the 
window, locked the door again, and put the key in 
her pocket. 

‘* She is a dear old blind beetle,” said Charles. 
** She never saw us, though we were right before 
her the whole time. Now Emily! now for it! 
We shall at least have another peep,” and advanc- 
ing to the window, he placed a couple of bricks 
upon the ground, and standing upon. them, he 
gently lifted the sash, and pulled the apple-pie to- 
wards him. 

** Well, Emily, I do think it the most delight- 
ful pie I ever saw. _ How nice it smells! and it is 
so high and puffy, I am sure it is crammed full of 
apples—it is too full. I do not think a few of the 
pieces ever could be missed; and here is a spoon 
lying beside it, just as if it had been put there on 
purpose. I could raise up the crust a little, a very 
little at the edge, with my pen-knife, and take out 
a spoonful. Eh, Emily, what do you think?” 

‘* Think!” said Emily, ‘‘1 think it would be 
very sweet and nice. I saw mamma give out a 
whole cup full of sugar.” 

‘* TJ was not thinking ofthe sugar,”’ said Charles; 
and he closed the knife which ke had just opened. 
There was a pause—the children stood looking at 
each other. 

‘‘There is no one jn the garden,’ 
Emily, looking timidly round her. 

*« No, not asoul,” answered her brother; and 
hastily opening his knife again, he raised the crust, 
and handed Emily a spoonful of the apples. 
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‘*Oh, how good they are!” she exclaimed. 
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‘They are the very best Ievertasted.” Charles 
scemed to think so too. Spoonful after spoonful 
did he share with his sister, till none remained 
behind: then carefully putting down the crust 
again, he shut the window, removed the bricks, 
and darted into the house where he vainly attempt- 
ed to finish his breakfast as usual; but finding that 
impossible, he hurried off to school. 

Emily, meanwhile spent rather an uncomforta- 
ble day. It is true, she did not view her fault 
with those repentant feelings which would have 
led her to confess al! to her mamma, and on her 
knees, to ask pardon of that God whose command- 
ments she had broken; and to implore the aid of 
his Holy Spirit to guard her against future temp- 
tation; but still she was at times very unhappy, and 
she gave more than common attention toher lessons, 
inthe hope of banishing unpleasant recollections. 
Her mamma was exceedingly pleased with her. 

‘* My little Emily has given me the greatest 
satisfaction to-day,’ said Mrs. Seymour. ‘I can 
acarcely tell my little girl how happy it makes her 
mamina to see her so docile and attentive.” 

Emily blushed scarlet: it was the blush of 
shame. Her mamma’s praises, which in general 
were so delightful to her, now only increased her 
distress. No wonder that she was so unhappy. 

‘* My child,” said Mrs. Seymour, ‘‘ my Emily, 
are you not well?” 

“Quite well, mamma; perfectly well,” an- 
swered Emily, in a hurried manner. 

‘*’'Then go, darling, and run about in the gar- 
den, and amuse yourself; you have done quite 
enongh to-day. And before dinner go to Susan, 
and tell her to put on your white frock, and make 
you as neat as possible. You know we expect 
your uncle and aunt this evening; and I think,” 
added Mrs. Seymour, tapping her fondly on the 
right shoulder, ‘‘ I think my little girl well deserves 
to wear her badge of merit to-day. Your aunt 
will rejoice to see you with that.” 

Emily hurried off, not to enjoy herself in the 
garden, as her kind mamma had intended, but to 
sit quite still and sorrowful in the arbor, glancing 
every now and then at the pantry window, with 
strong feelings of remorse, and vainly wishing she 
could restore the apples to the apple-pie, and her 
little self to the happiness of the day before. This 
little girl might have had her peace of mind re- 
stored. If she had gone to her mother and told 
the whole story, and gone to God and asked him 
to forgive her she would have been happy again. 
But now the breeze blew softly upon her, the birds 
were singing cheerily in the branches, and the 
blossoms were upon the bough; but Emily could 
not find enjoyment inthem. At the sound of the 
village clock striking four, she got up hastily, and 
ran into the house to get dressed for dinner. As 
she entered her room, her lark fluttered his wings 
joyfully, and stretching up his little throat, poured 
forth one of his sweetest songs. 

‘*T wish he would be quiet and let me alone,” 
said Emily. ‘*‘ What a noise he is making!” 

**Let you alone,” said Susan; ‘‘ why what 
harm is the bird doing you? Fye, for shame, Miss 
Emily, you are out of humor,’ 

**You have no business to say so to me,”’ an- 
swered Emily. ‘*‘ My mamma says you are to put 
on my white frock, and make me ready for dinner.”’ 

Susan did as she was desired, ‘The white frock 
was put on, and her hair was nicely brushed. 

‘© What sash did your mamma say you were to 
wear?” asked Susan. 

Emily pulled out the drawer where her sashes 
were kept. There lay in a little box nicely lined 
with pink paper, her badge of merit. It was a 
white satin ribbon, which was worn across the 
right shoulder, and the words, ‘‘ For a good little 
girl,!? were worked upon it with pink silk. .Emily 
lifted it out of the box, and looked at it steadily 
for a moment. 

** No, I dare not, I must not wear it,” she whis- 
pered to herself. ‘‘ For a good little girl!’’ ‘“Oh, 
I am not that.” And hastily replacing it in the 
tox, she lifted out her blue sash, and put it into 
Susan’s hands, without uttering a word. 
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the drawing-room. As she entered Mrs, Seymour 
was seated at the table, writing a letter, and she 
did not look up. Glad of this relief, Emily crept 
softly into a recess in the window, and took up a 
book. For a few minutes all was still: presently 
she heard the rustling of paper, as if her mamma 
were folding a letter. 

** Come out of your hole, you quiet little mouse: 
come out of your hole,” said Mrs. Seymour, ‘‘ and 
light the taper for me to seal my letter. You are 
a good little girl not to disturb mamma.” 

Emily advanced and did as she was desired. 
Mrs. Seymour still sat ‘with her back towards her, 
and hastily placing the lighted taper on the table, 
she was again about to return intoher hiding-placc. 

‘* Come round, my love,’ said Mrs. Seymour, 
** and hold the taper for me.” 

‘** Poor guilty Emily! Trembling viclently, and 
with her face and neck covered with blushes, she 
stood before her mamma. Mrs. Seymour glanced 
for a moment, first at Emily’s disturbed counte- 
nance, and then at her blue sash. She saw some- 
thing was wrong; but she forbore all inquiry. It 
was her general custom to visit her children in 
the evening, after they were in bed; and in those 
quiet moments to talk to them in the most affec- 
tionate way, of the errors she saw in their dispo- 
sitions; and to hear from them the faults of which 
they had been guilty during the day, and for which 
they had already asked the forgiveness of Heaven. 
She trusted, that at night Emily would tell her all; 
and she felt assured that the uncomfortable feel- 
ings which her little girl was meanwhile experienc- 
ing, were calculated to make still more impressive 
all she could say to her regarding her fault, what- 
ever that fault might be. 

Emily did not see her brother till they met at 
dinner, so she had no opportunity of communicat- 
ing any of her uncomfortable feelings tohim He 
seemed, however, fully to share them—he looked 
grave and unhappy; but Mr. Seymour was engag- 
ed in giving his wife an account of a rail-way 
which had been completed in their neighborhood, 
and which he had just returned from visiting, and 
no notice was taken of the children. . After dinner 
they went out to walk with their papa and mamma; 
and when tea was over they seated themselves at 
the open window, which looked upon the village, 
that they might watch for the arrival of their uncle 
and aunt. In this interesting occupation they for- 
got for a while their sorrows. 

** Hark!” said Emily. ‘‘ Hark! Charles, I 
hear a carriage; I am sure I do. Listen! do 
listen!” 

**T hear it quite well,” said Charles; ‘* but that 
is not the sound of a carriage; it is a cart I am 
sure.”’ And, as he spoke, the baker’s cart, with 
his horse in full trot, appeared in view. 

** How clever of you to guess that!” said Emi- 

‘* But what is that sound now? is it the wind? 
No, it is a carriage. I hear it quite well. They 
are coming! They are coming indeed, Charles! 
Oh, do say it is a carriage!” 

**No,”’ said her brother, ‘‘ for I do not think it. 
But hush!” tnd he held down his ear to listen. 
‘** If I were in the garden now I would put my ear 
down to the ground, and be quite sure. But I am 
almost sure it is a gig;”’ and the next moment, the 
village apothecary, in a smart new gig, with a 
yellow body and red wheels, whirled past. 

‘* Now do tell me, Charles,” said Emily, ‘‘how 
you knew this was a gig, before you saw it; for I 
am afraid you are growing a conjuror.” 

‘*Do you remember,” said her brother, “ that 
delightful Saturday evening, when papa took you 
on his knee, and I stood at his side listening; and 
he told us these interesting stories of the American 
Indians; and how they could go upon your trail, 
and trace your footsteps in the grass, or even upon 
the beaten road; and how they put their ear down 
to the ground, and could hear sounds when there 
were no sounds; that is, J mean, when to us all 
on earth seemed still, not a whisper even in the 
heavens? I remember papa said this, or some- 
thing like this; something which sounded fine and 
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mysterious, and which I liked very much; and | 
resolved that very night that I would try to Study 
sounds, like the Indians; and I can make out a 
carriage, a cart, and a gig, pretty well. But 
huzza, where have both our ears been now?” ex. 
claimed Charles, as the carriage, with their uncle 
and aunt, drove rapily through the village, and 
stopped at the garden gate. The next moment 
the children were in their arms. 

‘* How well those dear children look, sister,” 
said their aunt, as she entered, holding a hand of 
each. ‘* My little Emily is blooming like a rose,” 

** It is the joy of your arrival that has given her 
that color,” said Mrs. Seymour, ‘‘ for Emily has 
been looking uncommonly pale all day.” 

**Come now, sister, you must not say so, for 
that is a prelude to sending her to bed, I fear, 
Now you mnst not refuse my first request, and 
that is thet both the children should sit up to sup- 
per to-night.” 

‘* But we are not to be quite alone,” said Mrs, 
Seymour, ‘‘ I asked our kind neigbors, the Drum- 
monds, to come and meet you. We shall not have 
room for them.” 

**Oh! I shall contrive that,” said their aunt; 
‘*s0 new you have consented.” 

Charles and Emily clapped their hands. ‘“Thank 
you, aunt! Thank you!” they both exclaimad, 
joyfully. 

Suddenly they stopped. Certain recollections 
seemed to rise to the memory of both. They 
looked at each other and were silent. 

The hour of supper arrived. They were some- 
what relieved to find there was not room for them 
at the table. Anxiously they watched each dish 
as it was brought in, and their spirits rose as no 
apple-pie appeared. 

** Charles,” said Mr, Seymour, ‘‘ do you and 
your sister take, each of you the easy chair. by 
the fire-side.”” They seated themselvos. Emily’s 
feet did not nearly touch the ground; she sat bolt 
upright, casting many auxious glances towards.her 
opposite brother, and looking’ as if her chair of 
state were indeed no bed of roses. 

‘* Are these dear, patient little creatures to get 
nothing?” said their aunt. ‘‘ Sister, you are for- 
getting them entirely.” 

**Oh, no!” said Mrs. Seymour, ‘‘I have not 
forgotton them. There is nothing on the table fit 
for them at present; but there is something com- 
ing by and by which they shall have their share of. 
Or, perhaps,’’ continued Mrs. Seymour, ‘‘ it would 
be as well to ring now, for I am anxious they 
should goto bed. Charles, my love, ring the bell 
for the apple-pie.”” Charles obeyed in trembling; 
and a few minutes after, Susan placed the apple- 
pie on the table. 

** Now, do let me cut it up,” said their aunt, 
‘* for I must positively have the pleasure of help- 
ing these dear children.” She cut a piece of the 
crust, which she laid aside, and inserted the spoon, 
which, after a swift circuit round the empty space, 
was returned to her plate again in undiminished 
lustre. 

‘** Why, how is this?” exclaimed Mr. Seymour, 
‘** The fruit must have been extracted! the apple- 
pie is empty! actually empty! We must inquire 
into this immediately. Charles, ring again.” 

** Susan,” said Mr. Seymour, when she ap- 
peared, ‘‘who brought this apple-pie here this 
morning ?”” 

** It was the baker’s boy; little Tom, sir.” 

‘* Little rascal, rather!”’ replied Mr. Seymour, 
** or little thief, we may say. Well, I shall speak 
to his master to-morrow, and insist, as the greatest 
favor I can do the boy, that he should be soundly 
whipped: it may save him from a worse fate. 
Many a one has ended his days on the gallows 
Heed has begun his carcer of vice by no greater 
t e — . 

During this dialogue, Charles’s head had sunk 
down lower and lower on his breast, so as entirely 
to conceal his face. He trembled violently; and 
Emily felt afraid he would have dropped from his 
seat. Suddenly he raised his head and looked up; 
his countenance had resumed its usual expression; 
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and the deep sense of guilt, which the moment 
before seemed weighing him to the ground, ap- 
peared suddenly to have been removed. 

‘«* How can he forget: so soen, and be so bold 
about it?” thought Emily; and great was her re- 
lief when, after having swallowed with difficulty, a 
piece of bread and jelly, which more than once 
threatened to stick in her throat, she and her 
brother were dismissed to bed. 

But Emily’s pillow brought no repose. She 
had not dared to kneel down as usual, aad offer 
up her evening prayer; for she felt she could not 
ask pardon of her heavenly Father for a fault 
which it was still her earnest wish and intention 
to conceal from her earthly parent. She had de- 
sired Susan to leave her shutters open, for she 
felt afraid of being left in the dark; and she lay 
gazing on the moon, and trembling when a passing 
cloud obscured for a moment its silvery light. 
Suddenly it became hid from her view, and the 
room was in utter darkness. Emily could bear it 
no longer: she sprang from her bed, and softly 
opened the door of Charles’ room. He seemed 
not yet to have been in bed: his candle was burn- 
ing on the table, where his Bible lay-open, and he 
was kneeling in prayer. Emily stood for a mo- 
ment irresolute, and struck with awe; then softly 
creeping back to her room, she lay listening till 
she heard Charles getting into bed. 

‘¢Oh, Charles,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I am so un- 
happy! I cannot get tosleep! Whenever I shut 
my eyes, something always whispers in my ear 
‘ Thou shalt not steal!’ What can it be?” 

‘* It is conscience, Emily.” 

‘Oh, then, I do wish it had whispered to us in 
the garden!” 

“It did,” said Charles. 
when I closed my penknife? 
but I would not listen.” 

‘* But,” said Emily, ‘‘ one good thing is, that 
mamma will not visit us to-night; it is so late. 
Do you think, Charles, that papa or mamma will 
ever find it out?” 

‘* Find it out!” exclaimed herbrother. ‘‘ Emi- 
ly, do you really think I shall go to sleep before I 
have confessed all? Shall Tom be whipped? 
Shall Tom be called a thief, and I the guilty per- 
son? No, Emily, no! I am only waiting till the 
company go away. Hush! I hear them in the 
passage at this moment: I hear papa saying good 
night. It is the outer door that was shut just now; 
yes, I am sure it was.”” And Charles sprang out 
of bed, and wrapped the coverlid about him. 

‘* Stay for me,” said Emily; ‘‘ oh, do stay one 
moment, Charles! let me go also, and help you to 
tell it all.’’ And throwing her flannel gown about 
her, they descended the stairs together. At the 
back of the dining room door Charles paused. 

‘* What are you about, brother?” said Emily; 
‘are you going back?” 

‘*No, Emily, no. Iam saying somcthing holy 
to God: I am asking him to give me strength.” 
And he knocked boldly. 

The doer was opened by his papa. 

‘* Charles! Emily!” exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour at once; ‘‘is it possible! My dear chil- 
dren, why are you here? Are you ill?” 

‘* No, papa, no! but Tom must not be whipped; 
Tom is not a thief: but b—but I am,” sobbed 
Charles. ‘‘ Oh, papa! I was like the wicked ser- 
pent; I tempted Emily, and she ate.” 

‘*No, no, papa!” said Emily; ‘she was not 
like the serpent; I was quite as bad. He did not 
tempt me; I asked him for spoonful after spoonful; 
Isaid the apples were the sweetest I had ever 
tasted. I was quite wicked also.” 

**My dear Mr. Seymour,” said their aunt, while 
tears filled her eyes, as she stood looking at the 
trembling little culprits before her; ‘‘ My dear 
Mr. Seymour, do let me intercede for these poor 
children: they have already been sufficiently pun- 
ished by their own conscious feelings; and they 
have greatly atoned for their fault by this volunta- 
ry confession. Oh, do not punish them further!” 

** No sister,” said Mr. Seymour; ‘this canno 
be. Had they concealed so great a fault, had they 


**Do you remember 
It whispged then; 





allowed another, who was innocent, to suffer for 
their guilt, I scarcely know any punishment they 
would not have deserved: they have, however, by 
this confession, so far, acted as they ought to have 
done; and to themselves I shall leave the nature 
of their punishment. Say, Charles, what shall 
it be?” 

** Banish us for six weeks, papa, from the Sat- 
urday evening supper, said the trembling boy, in 
a voice scarcely audible. ‘‘ Banish us, papa; 
you cannot punish us more than that.” 

‘* Well, my dear children, let it be so. No, 
sister, no!”’ said Mr. Seymour, as he saw their 
aunt about still to intercede for them; ‘*‘ No, my 
dear sister, not another word on the subject. 
And now, Charles and Emily, come with me, and 
let me hear you ask pardon of your heavenly Father, 
for having so grievously broken his commandments; 
and to-morrow | shall talk further to you of this 
matter.” 

Mr. Seymour did talk to them the next morning, 
in the most impressive way; and I am happy to 
assure my young readers, that this was the first 
and last dishonest action ever committed by Charles 
and Emily. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 18. 


Clothing. The article, at present, most exten- 
sively used by the natives of the Sandwich Islands 
for clothing and the only one which they could 
procure, till the commencement of their intercourse 
with foreigners, is the kapa a kind of cloth made, 
by them, of the bark of the paper mulberry. 

Their method of making it is this. At a suita- 
ble period the bark is stripped from the young tree 
and is rolled into coils and laid aside a short time 
Lto flatten it. It is then pounded $n a log with a 
mallet or small club, till it is sufficiently thin, and 
by overlapping the edges of the small pieces thus 
made, and pounding them till they cohese, sheets of 
any dimensions may be made. Sometimes it is 
made so thin as to resemble the finest gauze, and 
at other times it is so thick and firm as to be like 
oil cloth, and answers a good purpose for table 
spreads. The bark contains a mucilaze which 
makes the fibres firmly adhere, and gives the cloth 
its consistence. Almost all the labor of manufac- 
turing it is done by the old women, who can easily 
sit and work while their husbands cultivate the 
fields and fish, and the young females saunter from 
place to place or spend their time in sleep, and 
the children live in idleness and play, in the surf 
or elsewhere. 

The whole wardrobe of a family may usually be 
contained in a moderate sized calabash. The 
men wear merely the malo, which is a narrow strip 
of kapa, three yards in length, wound several 
times around the loins; and when the weather is 
cool and on particular occasions they envelope 
their whole bodies in a sheet of the same material, 
called a kihet. The dress of the women consists of 
several folds of kapa wound around their waists 
and extending nearly to the ancles, which the 
call pa-u, and the kthet thrown over the shoulders 
and body in the manner of the men. Neither sex 
wear shoes, except someiimes when travelling over 
rough and rocky places, nor use any covering for 
the head. Both chiefs and common people always 
appear abroad both bare-footed and bare-headed, 
except such as have supplied themselves with 
foreign clothing and articles, and many who have 
bonnets and shoes prefer moving about disencum- 
bered, as formerly. 

In their choice of colors they use the same taste 
and fancy as is foundgn this country; and a school 
of children or worshipping congregation will exhibit 
no less variety and brilliancy of hues, than are 
found in the same places among us. At an exami- 
nation of schools, which I attended at Lahaina soon 
after my arrival at the islands, the appearance of 
the scholars as they presented themselves clad in 
a variety of lively colors was novel and interesting. 
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At an early hour of the day the scholars, scattered 
through the surrounding villages, began to collect, 
under the shade of several large ko trees, the 
place appointed for the examination. They ap- 
proached in separate companies, each school by 
itself, headed by its respective teacher and each 
clad in kapas of a uniform color; one school in 
red, another in yellow, another in green, another in 
white. For a time the winding footpaths were 
filled with the moving files, and as they drew near 
and arranged themselves for the exercise, we 
could see, too, exhibited the usual indications of 
self'complacency and pride at their fanciful dis- 
play. During the day several thousands passed 
m review and were examined by the missionaries, 
among whom were the governor of the island and 
his wife, and Nahienaena the sister of the. king, 
and other chiefs of distinction. Many had but 
just left the alphabet, many could read in any 
book in their language, and a considerable num- 
ber exhibited a good knowledge of geography, and 
a familiar acquaintance with maps. A. Cuapin. 
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1 WILL TRUST IN PROVIDENCE ONE DAY LONGER. 
A SHORT TALF. 

On John’s River, in the county of Burke, there 
lived a worthy old gentleman by the name of 
Copening. He was aman well at ease in point 
of worldly substance, and was known far and near 
for his charity and hospitality. There happened 
in the year a remarkable scarcity of provi- 
sions, especially grain. Money also was scarce, 
and times every way hard. Hunger, aching, 
maddening hunger, was felt by a few in every 
neighborhoed, and in some cases, we have heard 
of its proceeding to starvation; but to the honour 
of our country, and to the honor of human nature 
be it said, these cases were extremely rare. In 
these difficult times, however, old Mr. Copening 
happened to have a large and well filled corncrib, 
which for along time he would not open: grain 
became scarcer, the prices rose higher, and still 
the old man held up his corn, as some supposed 
for a higher price. At length Mr. Copening be- 
gan to let his corn go—but money could not buy 
it—to those who had money he would say, ‘ you 
can get something to preserve life for your money; 
there are many who have no money, and being 
without food, they must perish unless those who 
are blessed with the means shall feed them.” Of 
course, the number that came without money and 
put up piteous tales was great. But this was fore- 
seen, and before he had opened his crib, Copening 
had taken pains to find out who were really objects 
requiring his assistance. A man bringing a bag 
with him came to Copening frem a distant neigh- 
borhood, and told the usual story of wife and chil- 
dren being without bread, and being sorely wroug!.t 
with hunger, &c., but no corn was to be had, and 
the disappointed man with a heavy heart, turned 
his steps homeward, and for a time was no more 
thought of. In the course of the afternoon how- 
ever, word came to old Mr. Copening, that a sus- 
picious looking stranger with a bag on his shoul- 
der was seen lurking about his premises; a few 





particulars more saisfied him that this was the ap- - 


plicant for charity who had visited him that morn- 
ing, and that he had a design to rob his crib that 
night; accordingly himself and another of his 
family secreted themselves and waited events. 
But they did not wait long before the stranger 
with the bag on his shoulder was seen making his 
way towards the crib; tie crib was opened, not a 
dog was heard to bark, or the least difficulty op- 
posed to his purpose. He entered, and with a de- 
liberation, or rather hesitation, that surprised the 
observers, he proceeded to fill the bag. This 
being done, he tied it, and unlike such visiters 

enerally, he continued on the spot with his hand 
still on the bag, apparently in great mental ago- 
ny; at length, he rose suddenly, untied the-bag, 
poured out the corn, and said, ‘‘.J will trust to 
Providence one day longer.” He departed in peace, 
but he did not trust in Providence in vain: old Mr. 
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. ine being satisfied from his own observation |= . 
Copening being satisfiec VARIETY. 


that this man was indeed in a state of extreme 
suffering; moreover, that he was of an honest 
heart, sent his son on the next morning with a full 
bag of corn, with a message that when that was 


out to let him know it, and he should have corn | 


whenever he wished it.—Vorth Carolina Watchman. 
-—-s« WATURAL HISTORY. 


THE PILOT FISH. 


There are few things more wonderful than the 
connexion which exists between the shark and the 
pilot fish. The shark, it is well known, is one of 
the most voracious monsters which are found in 
the depths of the ocean. He is almost always 
hungry, and by no means fastidious in his selection 
of food—nothing comes amiss to him—a young 
dolphin or a bonita, a piece of salt pork or bullock’s 
hide, a leg of a human being or a red hot shot, are 
all swallowed with equal avidity, although they 
may not all equally agree with the capacity of his 
digestive powers. The shark is besides an ugly 
looking rascal, with his dark grey rhinoceros hide, 
his round mouth apparently awkwardly situated be- 
neath his chin, and his frightful rows cf long and 
sharp teeth. The pilot fish, on the other hand, is 
one of the most beautiful species of the finny tribe. 
it is from six to twelve inches in length, and is a 
remarkably well proportioned fish, something of a 
dandy in its appearance—wearing at all times a 
beautiful mottled dress—amiable in its deportment, 
so far as has yet been discoyered, and is most deli- 
cious eating. Apicius himself would have swallow- 
ed a well cooked pilot fish, with infinite gusto 
especially after having been for some weeks on a 
short allowance of salt provisions. Indeed, there 
is nothing of an unpleasant character connected 
with the appearance or habits of the pilot fish, un- 
less his mysterious and intimate connexion with 
the shark may be considered suspicious. ‘* A 
man may be known by the company he keeps,” is 
an old proverb—how far it may relate to fishes, we 
are unable to say. 

It is well known that sharks are frequently (not 
always) attended by one, or more of these pilots. 
We have seen as many as six of different sizes, 
accompanying one of these sea monsters, and be- 
tween the whole party there seemed to exist the 
most perfect understanding. Indeed, the con- 
nexion between the shark and the pilo‘ fish, is 
precisely of the nature of the connection fabulous- 
ty reported to exist between the lion and the jack- 
all. ‘The pilot fish is literally the shark’s provider 
—and there is abundant reason to believe, that 
though sore pressed by hunger, the shark will 
never prey on his little defenceless friend. The 
pilot fish seems attentive to the wants of its master 
or protector, and is constantly on the look out to 
cater for his appetite. 

We recollect that once in the tropical seas, a 
large shark was seen astern of the ship. An event 
of tiis kind, which temporarily dispels the monoto- 
ny attendant on a long passage, usually proves of 
great interest to the whole ship’s company. A 
bowline was immediately prepared, and a large 
piece of beef attached to a piece of rope, thrown 
over the stern.—The shark remained at a respect- 
ful distance, as if suspecting mischief—but in a 
few minutes two pilot fishes left his side, and swam 
gently towards the stern of the ship. They were 
evidently attracted by the beef, which they passed 
round more than once, smelling it and apparently 
eyeing it attentively—they then returned, with an 
increased pace towards their voracious friend, and 
appeared to communicate the result of their inves- 
tigation. A whispering colloquy, which continued 
a short time, evidently followed—when the shark, 
prabably convinced that a bonne bouche was await- 
ing him, hesitated no longer, but made a dash at 
the beef, was caught in the bow-line, and notwith- 
atanding his desperate struggles, was ingloriously 
captured.—Bosion Journal. — 
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-—How much better it is with those that retain th i 
d4ategrity in the depths of affliction, than with those shat vetele 
saeir iniquity in the heights of prosperity. ‘ 
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Overcoming with Kindness. 

The wife of a pious man told him one day that, if 
ha did not give over running after the missionaries, a 
name often applied to serious ministers of different 
denominations, she would certainly leave him. Find- 
ing that he continued obstinate, she en one occasion 
sent for him from the harvest field, and informed him | 
that she was about to carry her threats into execution, 
and that, before she left the house, she wished seme 
articles to be divided, to prevent future disputes. She 
first produced a web of linen, which she_ insisted 
should be divided. ‘ No, no,” said the husband; 
‘you have been, upon the whole, a good wife to me; 


heart sore, you must take the whole with you; you 
well deserve it all.” ‘The same answer was given to 
a similar proposal respecting some other articles. 
At last the wife said, ‘So you wish me to leave 
you?” ‘Far from that,” said the husband; “I 
would do any thing but sin to make you stay; but if 
you will go, I wish you to go in comfort.” “Then,” 
said she, “you have overcome me by yonr kindness; 
I will never leave you.”—Pleasing Expositor. 





A Guinea a year. 


A rich old gentleman residing at Manchester, was 
lately called upon by some members of the Bible So- 











ciety there, to subscribe his mite; he replied, ‘he 
had been thinking about it, but would first wish to | 
become acquainted with their plans,” &c. and wished | 
them to call again. Some time after, they did so, | 
and he told them that he had made up his mind, to | 
subscribe a guinea a year, and immediately began to 

count out upon the table a quantity of guineas; when 

he had got to 21, the gentlemen stopped him, and said 

as their time was rather precious, they should feel 

obliged if he would give his subscription, that they 

might go. The old gentleman still continuing to 

count them out upon the table, they interrupted him 

a second time, when he simply hoped the gentleman 

would suffer him to go on, and on he went till he had 

counted down-80 guineas, ‘* There, gentlemen,” 

cried the old man, ‘‘I promised you a subscription of 
a guinea a year, I am 80 years old, and there are the 

80 guineas.” [td. 





A Prayiug Mother, 

In a district connected with this village, [a village 
in Lower Canada] I found a very poor, yet, appa- 
rently, very pious woman, who, two years since, lost 
a son about nine years old, by an attack of the 
cholera in Montreal, He was in full health in the 
morning, and lay cold in death by night. Yet he 
seemed fully conscious of his state two or three hours 
before he died. 

He called his younger brother to him and spake 
most tenderly of the love of Jesus, whom he was 
shortly going to be with, and urged him ta prepare 
to follow. On hearing him say he felt prepared to go, 
and on hearing him express so much confidence in 
his security, his mother feared that he had gathered 
such impressions, simply, from what she had told 
him of the Saviour, and that he had never felt himself 
to be a sinner, She interrupted him, by asking what 
he meant by “being prepared”—whether he had 
been so good and obedient as to gain a title to heaven? 
He quickly replied, ‘*‘ No! mother, 1 have been a very 
wicked boy; but Jesus has forgiven me, I know he has 
forgiven me. "He seems very precious to me, And 
now I want all my brothers and sisters to love- him.” 
In such a state of mind he closed his eyes in death. 

A year after, this mother lost another son less than 
five years old, whose state of mind and testimony of 
a change of heart, were strikingly similar. Froma 
conversation, I learned that this mother was a woman 
of much prayer. She had three other children, and 
her anxiety for their spiritual welfare, was very deep. 

How great the effect of parental religious instruc- 
tion, and how much amid her afflictions, to comfort 
the praying mother! Whatever is interesting in the 
state of mind exhibited by these children, can be trac- 
ed to the influence, under God, of this mother. 

What a lesson this story teaches children, even of 
an early age, to be prepared for death. How few of 
them could meet death on so short a notice, as that 
given to this youth of nine !@[S. S. Visiter, 





John Bunyan and the Bishop. 

John Bunyan, who, as most people know, was pas- 
tor of'the Baptist church at Bedford, was much in the 
habit of preaching in the surrounding villages, fre- 
quently walking with a staff in his hand, many miles 
within a week for that purpose, In bis itinerant ex- 














cursions he was often met by the Bishop of Peter- 


borough riding in his carriage. The bishop’s coact,- 
man, who was a dissenter, and sometimes heard Bun- 
yan preach, had made such representations of his 
wonderful talents, as excited his Jordship’s curiosity: 
he consequently ordered the man, the next time he 
met Mr. B., to let him’ know. 

The coachman ina short time met Mr. B. on the 
high road, and, as he was desired, stopped the car- 
riage, intimating that that was Mr. Bunyan, and to 
Mr. B. that his lordship wished to speak to him, 
The bishop, from his carriage-window, then address. 
ed the nonconformist—“ Mr. Bunyan, I understand 
you are very clever at interpreting difficult passages 
of Scripture; what do you think is the meaning of 
Saint Paul, when he says to Timothy—‘ The cloak 
that I left at Troas, with Carpus, when thou comest, 
bring with thee, and the books, but especiaily the 
parchments??” ‘ Why, my lord,” said Bunyan, 
‘the passage is simple enough. Paul was a travel- 
ling preacher; Timothy was a primitive bishop. In 
those days it was customary for bishops to wait on 
travelling preachers. Paul, therefore, instructs 'Tim- 
othy to look after his baggage, and to bring it with 
him when he comes. ‘Times are altered since then, 
Now, bishops ride, and travelling preachers walk.’ 
The bishop threw himself back in his carriage, cried 
‘ Humph,” and ordered his coachman to drive on. 

[London Patrict. 


Death has done it. 


‘There has been an improvement in the place 
where I live, said a gentleman lately, who resides 
in one of the large and flourishing villages in this 
state, ‘* but,” he added, “death has made the improve- 
ment.”? He asserted, that during a five years resi- 
dence, he could recollect no death of a male adult in 
that place, who was not intemperate in his habits. 
And death will continue to thin the ranks of the 
drunkards. If they will not be reclaimed; if they will 
spurn the friendly hand that would lead them away 
from the brink of ruin, their rapid race will soon be 
run. In quick succession, these plague spots will 
disappear from the face of society; and if our rising 
youth campbe retained under the blessed influence of 
the temperance reform, it will soon be our privilege 
to look around on that bright and lovely prospect 
which a temperate community will not fail to furnish, 








Remarx.—We have all to walk circumspectly, be- 
cause we have many eyes upon us, and some that 
watch for our halting. ‘Those especially have need 
to carry their cup even, that have it full. Henry, 





POETRY. 


TO A BRIDE. 
They’ve jewell’d well thy loveliness, 
Mate of my earlier years— 
And the cheek they left to spotlessness, 
Is jewell’d by thy tears. 
‘Thou’rt passing to the altar, 
With thy silken lashes low, 
To swear thou wilt not falter 
From love’s lot of weal or woe. 


Thy brow is paler than it’s wont, 
Save veins of deeper blue— 

And love, in ev’ry lineament, 
Like light is breaking through, 
Thy fairy foot treads falteringly— 
Thy lip is dyed like wine— 

For here thou’rt wed unalteringly 
‘To other hopes than thine. 

I will not mar thy blessedness 

By words of broken dreams— 
*T'were worse than utter usclessness, 
To curse untasted streams. 

But when the peart is broken, 
‘Tho’ the shell its ruin hide, 

*Tis hard to leave unspoken 

One requiem to its pride. 











Roy, 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE, 


Storm had been on the hills. The day had worn 
As if a sleep upon the hours had crept; 
And the dark clouds that gather’d at the mora 
In dull, impenetrable masses slept, 
And the wet leaves hung avsoplogty, and all 
Was like the mournful aspect of a pall, 
Suddenly on the horizon’s edge, a blue 
And delicate line, as of a pencil, lay, 
And zs it wider and intenser grew, 
The darkness faded silently away, 
And, with the splendor of a God, broke through 
The perfect glory of departing day— 
So, when his stormy pilgrimage is o’er, 


Will light upon the dying Christian pour. Roy. 





